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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


Draft 18s, President Urges; 
Discusses Manpower Shortage 


President Roosevelt told the nation 
that the draft age should be lowered 
to 18, in a radio speech which he 
made on Columbus Day, Oct. 12. 

Until now, men from 20 to 45 have 
been drafted. But the President said 
that young men make the healthiest 
and boldest soldiers, and are the 
quickest to learn military tactics. For 
this reason he recommended that the 
18- and 19-year-olds be drafted. 

The President called upon pupils 
of the nation’s schools to help in the 
war effort. He said: “The school au- 
thorities should work out plans so 
that our students may take some time 
from their school year, and may use 
their summer vacations, to help farm- 
ers raise and harvest their crops.” 

In this part of his speech, the 
President was discussing America’s 
problem of manpower. Factories 


have had to take on millions of extra 
workers, in order to increase the pro- 





Liberty Ship Booker T. Washington, 
named for Negro educator, was 
christened by Marian Anderson, 
Negro contralto. Skipper will be 
Capt. Hugh Mulzac, only U. S. Negro 
shipmaster; crew to be white, Negro. 





duction of war supplies. At the same 
time, men are being drafted from the 
factories into the armed forces. This 
has brought about a shortage of man- 
power. 

“The problem is to get the right 
man in the right place at the right 
time,” said the President. He de- 
clared that the Government will act 
to prevent workers from changing 
from one war job to another. 

More women, grown boys and 
girls, and physically handicapped 
persons will be employed, to take the 


places of men who g go into the armed 
forces. 


WOMEN WORKING 


Within a year, there will be as 
many women working in war fac- 
tories as there are men, he added. 

The President told of his recent 
tour of the nation (see Oct. 12 Jr. 
Schol., p. 2). He visited one commu- 
nity where a perishable crop was 
harvested by turning out the whole 
high school for four days. In another 
town, fruit was in danger of rotting 
because of a shortage of pickers. All 
the people of the town—butcher, 
druggist, banker, lawyer, garage 
man, editor, and others—went to the 
orchards and saved the crop. 

The President praised these volun- 
teer methods, but said that such 
methods may not succeed in solving 
the manpower problem. In the future 
it may be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to draft labor for farms and 
factories, just as men are drafted for 
the armed forces. 

The President also discussed the 
world’s battlefronts. He said that the 
United Nations are preparing to 
launch offensives against Germany 
and Japan. “An announcement of 
how these offensives are to be 
launched, and when, and where, can- 
not be broadcast over the radio at 
this time.” 
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Van Zeim in Christian Science Monitor 


The Way of the Viking 





Vast German Forces 
Halted af Stalingrad 


The front cover of this issue shows 
a Russian scouting party on the bat- 
tlefront near Stalingrad. The Red 
Army men crouch for cover as dirt 
flies from a German shell-hit to right 
of photo. 

President Roosevelt, in his radio 
speech of Oct. 12, said this about the 
Stalingrad battle: “The German lead- 
ers are apologizing to their own peo- 
ple for the repulse of their vast forces 
at Stalingrad, and for the enormous 
casualties they are suffe ring.” 

The great battle for Stalingrad last 
week settle d down into a duel of big 
guns. Unable to capture the city after 
two months of furious assaults, the 
Germans attempted to destroy it by 
artillery fire. From the rubble and 
ashes of Stalingrad, the Russians re 
turned the fire. 

The weather turned cold, as win- 
ter crept south along the Russian 
front. Some of the soldiers put on 
their winter greatcoats. 

The Germans began a drive to 
pass Stalingrad on the south. The 
objective of this drive was Astra- 
khan, Volga outlet to Caspian Sea. 
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Sea-skimmer above hops the waves at 50 m.p.h. to chase U-boats. It is built of plywood; armed with depth bombs. 
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Italians in Nation 
Not ‘Enemy Aliens’ 


Italians who live in this country 
but have not become naturalized citi- 
zens will no longer be classed as 
enemy aliens. Attorney General 
Francis Biddle announced this new 
ruling, which went into effect on 
Oct. 19. 

The Italian-Americans are no 
longer treated like German or Japa- 
nese aliens, but like aliens from a 
neutral nation. They are allowed to 
travel freely, and to possess cameras 
and firearms (except where local 
laws prohibit firearms ). They are not 
required to carry identification cards. 
They can visit their sons in Army 
camps. On the West Coast, they can 
remain out after the curfew at night. 

The U. S. Italians have earned 
their new freedom, Mr. Biddle said. 
They have been loyal to Uncle Sam. 
Out of 600,000 Italian non-citizens, 
only 228 have been arrested for ac- 
tions against the United States. Many 
loyal Italians are in the Army. 

Mr. Biddle said that Italy, which 
gave to the world the genius of 
Dante, Galileo, Miche Jangelo, Verdi, 
Marconi, and Toscanini, does not 
approve of Fascism. He said: “Today 
the people of Italy are sick of Fas- 
cism, sick of Mussolini, and especial- 


ly sick of Adolf Hitler.” 





House Passes Bill 
To Abolish Poll Tax 


The House of Representatives last 
week passed the Geyer Bill, which 
would abolish the poll tax in elec- 
tions of Federal officials. The vote 
was 252 to 84. The bill then went 
before the Senate. 

A poll tax is a tax of $1 or $2 which 
a person must pay before voting. 
Eight Southern states now require 
the payment of poll taxes. Most of 
the Negroes in these states, and 
many white people, cannot vote be- 

cause they are too poor to pay the 
poll tax. Pe ople often have poll tax 
from many years past to pay, must 
choose between eating or voting. 

Earlier this fall Congress passed a 
bill abolishing the poll tax for men 
and women in Uncle Sam’s armed 
forces (see Sept. 21 Jr. Schol., p. 2). 

Southern Representatives argued 
bitterly against passage of the Geyer 
Bill. They said that it was not demo- 
cratic for Congress to interfere with 
election laws of their states. 

But Representative Arthur W. 
Mitchell of Illinois, only Negro mem- 
ber of Congress, made a stirring plea 
for the bill. He declared: “If the 
Negro is good enough to shed his 
blood for his country, then he is en- 
titled to vote in peacetime as well as 
in wartime.” 








New Japanese Drive 
Against Guadalcanal 


The V. S. Marines on Guadalcanal 
in the |Solomon Islands last week 
fought fiercely against a heavy Japa- 
nese offensive. The Japanese were at- 
tempting to push our Marines off 
Guadaldanal, and to recapture the 
Solomons. 

In thjs jungle fighting, the Japa- 
nese have used many tricks. They 
whistle the Marine Corps Hymn, so 
that out men will raise their heads 
from cover. They call out common 
American names, such as “Hey 
Smith!”| or “Is Corporal Brown 
there?” Someone named Smith or 
Brown may answer, thus revealing 
his position to the Japanese. 

While the Marines fought off Japa- 
nese ground troops, Navy planes lo- 
cated a Japanese fleet hovering near 
the Solomons. Our planes damaged 
seven enemy ships and destroyed 
eight enemy planes, without losing 
one of our own. 

Still the Japanese came on. There 
was a naval battle between American 
and Japanese warships, fighting with 
deck guns and torpedoes in the mid- 
dle of the night. We lost one de- 
stroyer, and several of our ships were 
damaged. The enemy lost one heavy 
cruiser, four destroyers, and a trans- 
port. 
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November 3 Is Election Day 


OVEMBER 3 is Election Day. 
N On that day the voters will 





choose a new House of Repre- | 


sentatives. There are 435 members in 
the House, and they serve for a term 
of two years. 

The voters will also choose one- 
a of the Senate, as prescribed by 
the U. S. Constitution. There are 96 
ce het in the Senate, and 
third would be 32. 
already held its election, choosin« 
Wallace H. White, Jr., a Republic: 
for Senator. 
remain to be elected for the regular 
Senate term of Six years. 

In addition, four Senators will be 
elected for partial terms, to take the 
places of Senators who have died or 
resigned. Colorado will elect a Sena- 
tor for a 2-year term, Nevada will 
elect a Senator for a 4-year term, and 
Minnesota and West Virginia will 


one- 


But Maine has | 


on Nov. 3. Maine has already elected | 


its Governor, choosing the Republi- 
can candidate, Sumner Sewall. 

Besides these Congressional 
state elections, many cities and coun- 
ties will choose new officials on Nov. 
3. It’s an All-American Election Day! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and | 


All states are electing Representa- | 


tives (except Maine, which got a 
head start by holding its election on 
Sept. 14). But each state has a dif- 


ferent number of Representatives, 


And so only 31 Se nators 


each elect a Senator for a term of | 


only 60 days. 

Counting special terms as well as 
regular terms, this makes a total of 
36 Senators who will be elected. 

Also, 32 states will elect Governors 


depending on the population of the 
state. On the map above, you can 
find the number of Representatives 
of your state—and also whether your 
state is electing a Senator or Gov- 


; ernor. 


MANY PARTIES 


The candidates who are seeking 
election include Democrats, Republi- 
cans, Farmer-Laborites, Progressives, 
American Laborites, Socialists, and 
Communists. One prominent Sena- 
tor, running for re-election as an 
Independent, is George W. Norris of 
Nebraska. The American voter, with 
many candidates to choose from, is 





| Germany, 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ron: 


much better off than the citizen of 
y, who is told to vote Ja 
(Yes) for the Nazi Party. 

All voters should go to the polls on 
Election Day, because this year’s 
election is especially important. The 
Congressmen who are chosen will 
help to form the policies of our na- 
tion in winning the war. They may 
help to write the peace treaty at the 
end of the war. 

Here are some of the important 
problems that these Congressmen 
must deal with: 

1. Raising the money 
equip, feed, 
forces. 

2. Fighting against the “enemy at 
home”—inflation, or the high cost of 
living. 

3. Making treaties with other na- 
tions, friends as well as foes. 

4. Passing laws to preserve and 
strengthen our democracy. 

President Roosevelt urged the vot- 
ers to defeat any candidate—of what- 
ever party— —who failed to support the 
war effort. Wendell L. Willkie, who 
was the Republican candidate for 
President in 1940, agreed with the 
President. He urged voters to elect 
Congressmen who will help to win 
the war and win the peacer 


to. train, 
and clothe our armed 
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© South American Ways 
Seen on Auto Tour 


Herbert C. Lanks, author of By Pan- 
American Highway Through South 
America, drove from La Guaira, Vene- 
zuela down the west side of the con- 
tinent. When he reached the Straits of 
Magellan, he drove back up the east 
coast of South America, ending at Rio 
de Janeiro. He travelled along the Pan 
American highway as much as possible, 
making detours around unfinished sec- 
tions. 

South America is a strange and won- 
derful continent, and Mr. Lanks’ book 
is full of unusual facts about each 
country. 

The temperature of Colombia runs 
to extremes. In Caracas they go out on 
the streets to keep cool, in Bogota they 

o out to keep warm. In the Colombian 
highlands, animals as well as people 
suffer from mountain sickness. This is 
an increase of blood pressure due to 
the high altitude. 

One of Ecuador’s most thriving tour- 
ist trades are heads—sold by head- 
hunters! Most of them aren’t human 
heads, but skillful imitations, made of 
animal skins. 

Peru still retains some of the swing- 
ing bridges built by the Incas. These 
bridges hang over rivers and mountain 
gorges, and are made of twisted forest 
vines held fast on each side by huge 
boulders. 

In Bolivia, the Indian women wear 
derby hats. The men wear colored 
streamers and tassels on their hats. The 
altitude is so high in La Paz that it 
takes a half hour to boil a three-minute 
egg. 

Chile’s nitrate beds are one of the 
strangest sights in the world. The beds, 
which stretch for miles, look like masses 
of: common salt, formed into hard 
spongelike shapes the size of footballs. 

The only American ostrich is found 
in Argentina. It is called the rhea, and 
is slightly smaller than the African 
ostrich. These ostriches are hunted for 
their plumes, which are used to make 
feather dusters. 

Uruguay is a small country, and a 
third of its population lives in the capi- 
tal, Montevideo. 

Brazil has a natural highway, the 
beach along its southern coast. The 
waves are so gentle there that they do 
not pile up the sand but pack it down 
alt it is almost as hard as concrete. 
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Mountain in Brazil 
Gives Iron for War 


Itabira Mountain is a lonely peak 
in the jungle hills of Brazil. But it is 
one of Brazil's most valuable posses- 
sions, for it contains the only large 
iron mines in all of South America. 

There are about 200 million tons 
of high-grade iron ore in Itabira. 

The Itabira mines were first staked 
out in 1919 by an American engineer, 
Percy Farquhar. He obtained money 
for digging the mines from British 
financiers. Little ore was mined at 
that time, however. The owners of 
Swedish and French mines did not 
want Itabira to compete with their 
mines. They did everything they 
could to halt the operations at Ita- 
bira. They hired lawyers, bought 
Brazilian newspapers, and influenced 
Brazilian politicians against Itabira. 

Today, Farquhar has seen his faith 
justified. The war has cut off Britain’s 
supply of Swedish ore, and the Ger- 
mans are sinking many ore boats off 
Africa. And so Brazil, Britain and 
the United States have made an 
agreement to operate the Itabira 
mines. The ore will be shipped to 
Britain to make steel. 














Rios Cancels Visit 
After Welles Speech 


President Juan Antonio Rios of 
Chile has postponed his visit to the 
United States (see Oct. 19 Jr. Schol., 
p. 5). 

The cause of President Rios’ ac- 
tion was a speech made by Acting 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 
Mr. Welles criticized Chile for main- 
taining diplomatic relations with the 
Axis powers. All the American na- 
tions except Chile and Argentina 
have broken off relations with the 
Axis. 

Mr. Welles said that Axis agents 
in Chile had _ sent _ information 
which led to ship sinkings. It worked 
this way: An Axis spy would learn 
that a convoy was about to sail. He 
would send a message to an Axis 
diplomat in Chile. The diplomat 
would send the message on to his 
government, which in turn would 
radio the news to submarines. These 
submarines would then attack the 
convoy in American waters. 

The Chilean Government said that 
Mr. Welles’ statement “offended the 
dignity of the country,” and Presi- 
dent Rios’ visit was postponed. 





P.P.C. 


Brazil is in the war, and all out for the war! Photo above shows girls wear- 
ing V for Victory sweaters parading in Sao Paulo, a leading factory city. 
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TALY is a member of the Axis, but 

so far as the Italians are con- 

cerned, Italy might as well be one 
of Germanys conquered victims. 
Germans hold government positions 
in every Italian city, and the German 
Gestapo keeps watch over the Ital- 
ians. German officers and_ troops 
move through the Italian towns, and 
sirens blow to clear Italians off the 
streets. In many public buildings, the 
portrait of King Victor Emmanuel II 
has been taken down, and the por- 
trait of Hitler put up in its place. 

How did it come about that Italy 
fell under Germany s thumb? 

Until World War I, Italy was fam- 
ous as a land of music and art, and 
simple, peace-loving people. But 
there were some Italians who wanted 
to change Italy into a different kind 
of nation. They wanted Italy to con- 
quer her neighbors, and establish an 
empire like the Roman Empire of 
old. In 1919 these Italians organized 
the Fascist Party. Their leader was 
Benito Mussolini. 

The Fascists wore black shirts. 
used the Fascist salute (which was 
later imitated by the Nazis in Ger- 
many), and drilled with weapons. 
They fought in the streets against 
labor unionists, Socialists, and Com- 
munists. In 1922 the unions called a 
general strike. The Fascists used this 
as an excuse to march into Rome and 
take over the government. 


Photo at left: Mus- 
solini reviews his 
troops in Rome. 
Mussolini wanted 
to be a conqueror 
like Julius Caesar 
(statue), but he be- 
came merely a 
Sawdust Caesar. 
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Wide World 


The Fascists abolished Italy's dem- 
ocratic liberties, and set up a dicta- 
torship, with Mussolini the dictator. 
In the Italian Cabinet, Mussolini now 
holds these six posts: Prime Minister, 
Chief of the Government, Minister 
of the Interior, Minister of War, Min- 
ister of the Navy, and Minister of 
Air! The King is allowed to keep his 
title, but he is a mere figurehead. 

The Chamber of Deputies, which 
was elected by the people, has been 
abolished. In its place is the Cham- 
ber of Fasces, whose members are 
appointed by the Fascist Party. 

While destroying the liberties of 
Italians at home, the Fascists pre- 
pared to attack their neighbors 
abroad. Mussolini told the Italians: 
“There is only one 
watchword —CON- 
QUER!” Children 
from the age of 4 
up were given mil- 
itary training, and 
taught that there 
is nothing finer 


* 


Photo at right 
shows a gondolier 
in Venice, city of 
canals. In back- 
ground is Palace of 
the Doges. Com- 
mon people of 
Italy are simple 
and good-natured. 


ITALY] 


HITLER'S CONQUERED ALLY 


than to die for Il Duce (The Leader). 
Teachers were compelled to wear 
Blackshirt uniforms, and to teach the 
peace-loving Italians that war is 
noble and peace is harmful. 

In 1981 the Japanese imvaded 
China, and seized Manchuria. When 
Mussolini saw that the League of 
Nations did nothing to punish Japan, 
he decided it was time for him to 
begin his conquests. He selected as 
his first victim Ethiopia, in Eastern 
Africa. The Ethiopians had no mod- 
ern war equipment of any kind, with 
which to oppose the Italians’ planes 
and tanks. In 1934 the Italians at- 
tacked, and the Ethiopians were 
defeated after a brave ficht. 

Next, Mussolini interfered in the 
Spanish Civil War, by sending troops 
and supplies to General Franco. His 
purpose was to overthrow the Span- 
ish Republican government, which 
was friendly to the democracies. 

In 1937 Italv, Germany, and Japan 
formed an alliance called the Axis. 
This alliance was supposedly for the 
purpose of fighting Communism, but 


its real purpose was conquest of the 
world. 

Mussolini distrusted his ally Hit- 
ler, and said of htm: “That man’s 
face is a disgrace to Europe.” When 
Hitler threatened Austria, Mussolini 
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rushed troops to the Austrian border. 
He wished to preserve Austria as 
a buffer state between Italy and 
Germany. 

Hitler at first backed down, but 
then renewed his attack and seized 
Austria, in spite of Mussolini. This 
showed that Germany had become 
the strongest member of the Axis, 
and that Italy must play second 
fiddle. 

In order to make himself feel bet- 
ter, Mussolini in 1939 snatched Alba- 
nia. The conquest of this tiny nation 
was not a very great victory for Mus- 
solini, who dreamed of becoming the 
new Caesar! 

Then, in September 1939, the Ger- 
mans invaded Poland, and Britain 
and France declared war on Ger- 
many. World War II had begun, but 
Italy was not well prepared for it. 
The Italian armies had been weak- 
ened in Ethiopia and Spain, and the 
Italian government had not stocked 
up raw materials. There was not 
enough cotton, iron, coal, or oil for 
the factories. 


ITALY IN WORLD WAR Il 


Italy hesitated until May 1940 be- 
fore entering the war. When the 
French Army was defeated and driv- 
en back through Paris, Italian troops 
crossed the border to stab France in 
the back. 

During this war, Italy has suffered 
one defeat after another. The Italians 
attacked Greece in Oct. 1940, but it 
turned into a “wrong way war’ for 
Mussolini, as the Greeks drove into 
Italian-held Albania. After six months, 
the Germans came to Mussolini’s aid 
and defeated the Greeks. 

The British blockade cut Italy off 
from raw materials. British troops 
drove the Italians out of Ethiopia, 
and captured Italian East Africa. 

In North Africa (Libya), the Ital- 
ians .at first advanced against . the 
British. But the British turned the 
tide, and the Italians began to re- 
treat. Hitler then sent Marshal Rom- 
mel with German troops to take 
command of the Libyan campaign. 

It was at this time that Nazi 
agents, German Army officers and 
troops swarmed down to “occupy” 
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Map by M. G@ Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications. 
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Italy. Mussolini did not resist, and 
even agreed to this “friendly inva- 
sion.” The Germans took over the 
management of telephone exchanges, 
post offices, electric power plants, 
railroads, buses, airlines, shiplines, 
and radio stations. They also took 
over the best restaurants, bringing 
along their own German waiters, and 
putting up signs: “For Germans 
Only!” 
The Germans treat their allies, the 


At left: The Balilla pass the review- 
ing stand. Expression of nearest 
boy shows that he has been trained 
to believe in Mussolini and Fascism. 


Italians, exactly as they treat a con- 
quered nation. They have taken 
Italy’s cotton and wheat. They take 
85 per cent of everything the Italian 
farmer grows on his sunny, lovely 
land. The Italians are so hungry that 
donkeys have been slaughtered and 
sold as “milk-fed veal.” Spaghetti is 
the Italians’ staff of life, but they 
now get only one-third of the spa- 
ghetti that they used to eat. 

The Germans despise the Italians, 
and the Italians hate the Germans. 
The Italians remember their great 
liberator, Giuseppe Garibaldi, who 
led them to freedom from Austrian 
rule in 1860. On statues of Garibaldi, 
there sometimes appear these words 
scrawled in chalk: “Come down, 
Giuseppe! Drive out the Germans!” 

And Benito Mussolini, who wanted 
to be Caesar, sits silently in his pal- 
ace. Instead of winning an empire, 


he has lost Italy. 


In map below, Sicily, Pantelleria, Sardinia are Italian. Corsica is French. 
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VICTORY QUIZ wears vour ® ? 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 4. Total 20. 


1. A poll tax is a sum of money which a person 
must pay before he is eligible to (a) cross a bridge; 
(b) be married; (c) vote; (d) buy sugar. 

2. Eight states require the pay ment of a poll tax. 
These eight states are in (a) bw Middle Atlantic 
region; (b) the Middle West; (c) the South; (d) all 
sections of the U. S. 

3. Up to now the age of men being drafted has 
been (a) 18 to 45: (b) 20 to 45: (c) 20 to 65; 
(d) 18 to 55. 

The President, in his Columbus Day speech, 
asked that the draft age be changed to (a) 18 to 45; 
(b) 20 to 45; (c) 20 to 65; (d) 18 to 55. 

5. Guadalcanal is in (a) the Canal Zone; (b) the 
Aleutian Islands; (c) Solomon Islands; (d) An- 
dreanof Islands. 


My score_ 


2 AVIATION—Types of Planes 


Circle the T if the statement is true: the 
is false. Score 3 points each. Total 15. 
T F 
T F 
T F 


F if it 


Trainers are among the fastest planes. 
Fighter planes are sometimes called pursuits. 
Fighter planes are slow and easy to maneu- 
ver. 

Heavy bombers have a long range, carry a 
heavy load, and are not so fast as fighte rs. 
In the U.S. Army Air Force, training planes 
are divided into three classes: primary train- 
ers, basic trainers, and advanced trainers. 


My score 


3 ELECTION DAY—Good Citizenship 


Fill in the missing numbers! Each line indicates a 
missing number. Write in the number that belongs 
on each line. Score 3 points each. Total 15. 


1. Election Day is November 


9. There are members in the U. S. House of 
Representatives. 
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8. There are members in the U. S. Senate. 

4. The regular term of a Senator is years. 

5. The regular term of a Representative is 
years. 


My score 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 5. Total 15. 


1. President Rios of Chile postponed his visit to 
President Roosevelt because (a) he could not get a 
plane to bring him here; (b) he did not like a speech 
criticizing Chile which was made by Sumner Welles; 
(c) he had to stay in Chile to put down a threatened 
ee 


Sumner Welles is (a) Acting Secretary of State; 
as Cc hairman of the Senate Foreign Re lations Com- 
mittee; (c) Private Secretary to President Roosevelt. 

3. Chile (a) has declared war on the Axis; (b) has 
broken off diplomatic relations with the Axis, but 


has not declared war; (c) remains on friendly terms 
with the Axis. 


My score 


5 ITALY—Theme Article 


Wherever a line appears in the following para- 
graphs, a name is missing. It may be the name of a 
person, a political party, a nation, a place, a sea. 
Write in the missing names. Score 5 points each. 
Total 35. 


l. is dictator of Italy and head of 
the ES _ Party. 

2. In 1937 Italy, — ~~ 
formed an alliance called the Axis. 

3. The — Sea lies between Italy and 
Yugoslavia. 

4. The islands off the west coast of Italy are Cor- 
sica and 

5. The island off the “toe” 
Italy is 








(southwest corner) of 





My score 


My total score VQ 
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ARTICLE AND STORY 
STRESS ITALY THEME 


Italy, Germany’s unhappy satellite, follows in logical 
sequence to last week’s Theme Article on Germany. The 
Theme Article (pages 6 and 7) also provides a brief but 
clear-cut picture of Mussolini, whose ambition has outrun 
his ability. 

A map of Italy will provide the class with a valuable 
history exercise. Using an outline map, pupils may partition 
Italy off as she was in 1799 (before Napoleon organized her 
separate states); in 1806 (when Napoleon was King of 
Italy); in 1810 (at the height of Napoleon’s power) ; and in 
1815 (when Italy was divided again by the Congress of 
Vienna). Each of these periods saw Italy divided in a 
different way among such nations as France, Switzerland, 
Etruria, Bavaria, and the various small states that made up 
Italy herself. Further investigation of Italy’s stormy history 
will show that she emerged from internal division and 
foreign misrule as late as 1870. Metternich, the Austrian 
statesman, once referred to Italy as “only a geographical 
expression. 

COMING NEXT WEEK: “Central Europe”—Switzerland, 

Austria, Czechoslovakia. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are some differences between education in Italy 
and education in the United States? 

2. Do you think that World War II would have come 
about if the League of Nations had punished Japan for 
invading China in 1931? Why or why not? 

3. Why do you think the Germans find it necessary to 
“occupy” Italy? 


Fact Questions 


1, What is the name of the ruling party of Italy? 

2. Name two of the government posts held by Mussolini. 

$. When did Italy enter World War II? 

4. Who is now in command of Axis troops in the Libyan 
campaign? 

5. What was the name of the Italian who freed his people 
from Austrian rule? 


DEEP WATER—pp. 10, 11 


Junior Scholastic has chosen to reprint this story of an 
italian family in California so that American children may 
better understand these peace-loving people who have been 
forced into an undesired war against the United Nations. 
The story also provides a supplement both to the Theme 
Article and the news story on page 3 describing Attorney 
General Biddle’s announcement of the ruling which affects 
U. S. Italians. It was especially fitting that this announce- 
ment should have been made on Columbus Day. Pupils will 
readily understand that we as a nation owe much to Italian 
immigrants—from the navigator Columbus to those Italians 
who work in American factories and fight on American 
battlefields today. 

Hill of Little Miracles (Viking Press: New York) would 
be a good addition to any classroom library. Valenti Angelo, 
the author and illustrator, is an Italian-born American. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Name some contributions Italian immigrants have 


made to American life. 


OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Fact Questions 

1. Why did the Santos live on Telegraph Hill? 

2. Why did the boat stall when the Santos decided to 
head for home? 

3. How did Ricco know he was near shore when he blew 
the signal horn? 

4. Where did the Piccolo Nina run aground? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think women will continue to work at men’s 
jobs after the war? 

2. Why are young men believed to make better soldiers 
than older men? 

3. Is there a way in which you and your classmates can 
help to relieve a manpower shortage in your community? 

4. Why do you think Southern Representatives in Con- 
gress want to keep the poll tax from being abolished? 





There is still time for your dass to enter the 
VQ Corps program. All materials are absolutely 
free. You may use coupon on next page. Be 
sure to state number of pupils. 











Fact Questions 

1. What is the purpose of the Geyer Bill? 

2. How many Negro Congressmen are there? 

3. How can the nation’s school children aid in the man- 
power shortage? 

4. Name two great Italians who have contributed to the 
world’s progress. 

5. Are Italians in the U. S. allowed to possess cameras 
and firearms? ' 

6. Describe one of the tricks the Japanese use to lure the 
Marines from cover in Guadalcanal jungles. 

7. How do the Germans now hope to destroy Stalingrad? 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP—p. 4 


Fact Questions 

1. Is your state electing one or more Senators on Novem- 
ber 3rd? 

2. Is your state electing a Governor on November 3rd? 

3. How many Representatives does your state have? 

5. Why are some Senators being elected for short terms, 
of 60 days, 2 years, and 4 years? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—>p. 5 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did Mr. Welles make his statement about Chile? 

2. How do you think the United States could influence 
Chile to break off relations with the Axis? 
Fact Questions 

1. Where is Itabira Mountain? Why is it important to the 
United Nations? 

2. Who was Percy Farquhar? 

3. Why did Swedish and French mine owners try to halt 
operations at Itabira? 

4. Why can’t Axis diplomats be arrested in Chile? 

|\Continued on next page! 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


George Washington's greatness as a statesman, a soldier, 
and a leader of men has been preserved for us both in 
history and legend. Pupils may be interested in collecting 
and comparing some of the popular myths about Wash- 
mgton. 

Washington wrote thousands of letters, speeches, and 
messages. Many of these could be applied to our own times, 
especially his Farewell Address, delivered on September 17, 
1796. Among other things, he said: 

“Be Americans. Let there be no sectionalism, no North, 
South, East, or West; you are al] dependent one on another 
and should be one in union.” 


Discussion Questions 
This statement has been made by historians: “General 

Washington is known to us, and President Washington; but 
George Washington is an unknown man.” What do you think 
is meant by the statement? 

2. Do you think that Washington, who was one of the 
wealthiest men in the colonies, could really understand the 
problems of his poorer countrymen? Why or why not? 


Fact Questions 
1. What nickname did the British give Washington? 
2. How did Washington hearten his men at Princeton? 
3. Why did Washington's officers threaten violence after 
the victory at Yorktown? 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 12, 13 


Pupils who hail each new Bib and Tuck story and ask for 
more will be glad to know that last year's Bib and Tuck 
adventures (19 in all) can now be bought in book form for 
the price of twenty-five cents. If ten or more students order 
the book through their teacher from Scholastic Bookshop, 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio, the book will cost only 
fifteen cents a copy ; 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think a Job Exchange, like the one at Jefferson 
Junior High, could be set up at your school? Would such 
an exchange be useful to you? 

2. How is Hallowe'en celebrated in your neighborhood? 
Can you suggest any changes o1 improvements? 
Fact Questions 


1. Why didn't Tuck think a dance would be a good form 
ol entertainment for the Hallowe’en Carnival? 
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Teacher Shortage 


| In a recent issue, Education for Victory described the 





teacher shortage during World War I: 
“During and immediately following the first waits ) 
’ War there was a marked shortage of teachers. Stand- 
ards for the certification and employment of oo) 
were lowered in an attempt to solve the problem. Other 
injurious procedures adopted by numerous communities / 
. to meet the teacher shortage were overcrowding of class- / 
rooms, elimination of important subjects of instruction, / 
employment on a full-time basis of unlicensed sub- ‘ 
stitutes. In a number of rural areas schools were closed ( 
and no education was provided. Teacher placement pro- / 
visions were unsatisfactory and no Nation-wide plans ( 
to solve the problems of teacher shortage were effected.” ( 
As a result of World War II, a serious shortage of , 
¢ veachers again exists. The Institute on Education and 
} the War was told that schools will need at least 50,000 4 
) more teachers than will be available during 1943. 
As a step toward remedying this situation, the U.S. ( 
Office of Education Wartime Commission has asked the / / 
U.S. Employment Service to “establish free teacher- , 
placement service in close cooperation with teacher- ) 
training institutions, state departments, and_ teacher ( 
associations in states where such service is welcomed.” 


) ee ee ed i 
2. What was the benefit at the Carnival held for? 
3. What did the Ghost Town booth feature? 


_ 


What kind of a job did Bib get through the Job 
Exc hange? 

5. What was Bib’s prize for winning the pumpkin guess 
ei game? 


TYPES OF WARPLANES—p. 14 


To understand modern air warfare, it is necessary for 
pupils to have a clear picture in their minds of the broad 
categories into which airplanes are divided. After reading 
the article, air-minded students might be interested in choos 
ing the type of plane they would like to fly. 

The material for this article was prepared by Capt. Bur 
Leyson, author of Flight Training for the Army and Navy. 
and Wings for Offense. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Can you think of ways in which autogiros could b 
used in modern warfare? 

2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of heavy 
bombers? 

3. What is the meaning of the statement that 


practically fly themselves?” 


“trainers 


Fact Questions 


. Where is the instructor’s cockpit on a trainer plane? 
. Name one of the duties of a fighter plane. 

How many pilots man a fighter? 

. Why can’t heavy bombers be used in the daytime? 
Name one duty of a scouting plane. 


Op. Odo = 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


HEADLINE NEWS: l-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 

ABOUT PLANES: F, T, F, T, T. 

ELECTION DAY: 1-3; 2-435; 3-96; 4-6; 5-2. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c. 

ITALY: 1-Mussolini, Fascist; 2-Germany and Japan; 3-Adri 
atic; 4-Sardinia; 5-Sicily. 
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Teaching Aidson AVIATION 


Airplane Models and Aviation, by 
Willis C. Brown (D. C. Heath and 
Company). The material in this text is 
NARA for use in the ninth or tenth 
grade as a “first course” in aviation. 
Contains questions and exercises on 
each unit, glossary of terms, and bibli- 
ography. Helps to teach elements of 
aviation by actual practice in model 
building. Mr. Brown is supervisor of 
construction of aircraft models. in the 
Boston Public Schools, now on leave of 
absence as a consultant to the U. S. 
Office of Education. An article by him 
on model building will appear in the 
November 2 issue of Scholastic. 


Parachutes, by Herbert S. Zinn (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, $2.50). Ex 
plains how parachutes are made, how 
they are a in war and peace, and the 
science of parachuting. History and de 
velopment of the parachute, air resist- 
ance, the laws of gravity, other scienti- 
fic principles made clear. Illustrated 
with drawings and photographs. 


Your Future Is in the Air, by P. P. 
Willis (Prentice-Hall, Inc., N.  Y., 
$2.00). The story of how American Air- 
lines made people air-travel conscious. 
A survey of the rapid progress of com- 
mercial aviation as seen in advertising. 
Many illustrations, posters, graphs, sta- 
tistics. Although not for general use, 
this book presents interesting material 
concerning a phase of aviation which 
was of great importance before the war 
and will be again one day. 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Com 
merce of America (Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.) publishes a large 
“press sheet” containing pictures and 
articles on war production in aircraft. 
Especially good for bulletin board ma- 
terial. Includes charts for identification 
of our own and enemy planes. This 
service is free. 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools, leaflet number 63, released by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 
is an administrative and instructional 
guide with special reference to the pre 
liminary training of prospective avia 
tion cadets. Contains information on 
organization of courses, guidance and 
selection of students, outline of pro- 
posed course, list of selected references 
and visual aids 


Your Wings is an attractive brochure 
put out by United Airlines (Chicago) 
which offers good motivating source 
material for various study units in avia- 
tion. May be integrated with such 
school subjects as English, geography, 
history, science, arithmetic and. art. 


Teaching suggestions included. The 
booklet will be sent free to any teacher 
or school librarian. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL CANCELLED 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
scheduled for Atlantic City at Thanks- 
giving, has been cancelled because of 
the lack of hotel facilities and diffi- 
culties of transportation. However, there 
will be a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors to conduct the regular business 
of the Council during the war emer- 
gency, at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
November 27. Affiliated clubs are urged 
to send delegates to the meeting, so 


3-T 


that teachers may have a share in the 
management of Council affairs. English 
clubs not now affiliated with the Coun- 
cil are urged to become so affiliated at 
once, so that they can send delegates. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English announces the purchase of the 
Elementary English Review, a journal 
for teachers of the language arts in the 
elementary school. Beginning in Oc- 
tober, the Review becomes an official 
organ of the Council and will be edited 
by Council officers until an editor is 
chosen at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors in November. Teachers of 
English at the elementary level are in- 
vited to submit articles for the Review 
at its new offices in Chicago (211 West 
68th Street). 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER 


SUNDAY 


Womanpower. CBS, 
p-m. Opportunities for 
work. 

Invitation to Learning. CBS, 1:35— 
2:00 p.m. Mark Van Doren and guests 
discuss the world’s literary classics. 

World News Today. CBS, 2:30—2:55 
p-m. Last minute developments on hattle- 
fields and the front. Includes 
on-the-scene reports from men covering 
the news fronts of the world 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 2:30—3:00 p.m. Discussions of 


currently important so ial, politic al, and 


12:15—12:30 


women mm War» 


domestic 


economic rsues 

Wake Up America. BN, 3:15—4:00 
p.m. Discussions of public affairs by out- 
standing speakers. Produced in coopera- 


tion with the American Economic Foun- 
dation 

Halls of Montezuma. MBS, 3:30— 
4:00 p.m. Exploits of our Marines in 
achon 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30—4:30 
p.m. The U. S. War Department informs 
Americans about our Army and our Allies. 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:00— 
7:15 p.m. Rex Stout attacks Nazi propa 
ganda 

They Live Forever. CBS, 10:30— 


11:00 p.m. Tales of our heroes in World 
War Il 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Dramatized accounts of ow 
opponents in Total War, presented under 
the auspices ol the War Production Board 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC, 11:30— 
12:00 Mid. Dramatizations of scientific 


developments related to the nation’s war 


effort 


MONDAY 
Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 


a.m. Subjects covered this month include 
Nov. 2, Power in the Air; Nov. 9, Com- 
munications; Nov. 16, Explosives at Work 
Nov. 23. Bricks of the Universe; Nov. 30. 
The Magic of Matter 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p.m. Discussions of the 
fought for freedom through the ages 

Food Forum. MBS, 4:30—5:00 p.m 
Dr. Walter Eddy conducts informational 
discussions on the nutrition problem, ex- 
plaining how the changes in the national 
feod picture will affect American families 
Daily, Monday through Friday 

Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00— 
8:30 p.m. Dramatizations of the nation’s 
history, sponsored by duPont. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. NBC's Inter-American Uni- 
versity presents dramas interpreting the 


Science at 


men who have 


cultures of the 21 Latin American repub- 
lics 
TUESDAY 

Music on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15— 
9:45 a.m. Holiday music of the Americas, 
and special Victory Music. Nov. 3, Elec- 
tion Day; Nov. 10, Armistice Day; Nov 
17, Southern Mountain Festival; Nov. 24, 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Neighborhood Call. NBC, 7:30—8:00 
p.m. Dramatizations and discussions of im- 
portant wartime economic questions 

Cheers from the Camps. CBS, 9:30— 
10:00 p.m. Men in the camps send news 
and entertainment to the folks back home. 

Story Dramas by Olmsted. NBC, 
11:15—11:30 p.m. Dramatizations of 


great modern short stories. 


WEDNESDAY 

New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 
Dramatizations of the history of our hemi- 
sphere. Nov. 4, Mora, Foe of the Fili- 
buster; Nov. 19, Black Napoleon of Haiti; 
Nov. 25, Balboa Discovers the Pacific 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p.m. Professor John T. Frederick discusses 
new books, and interviews their authors 

The World Tollay, CBS, 6:45—7:00 
p.m. Foreign correspondents broadcast 
news from the war theatres of the world. 

The Man Behind the Gun. CBS, 
10:30—11:00 p.m. Dramatic accounts of 
the work and experiences of our fighting 
forces, including the merchant marine 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. chil- 
dren. Nov. 12, The Stranger in Primrose 
Lane, by Noel Streatfield; Nov. 19, The 
Flying Death, by Richard Gill 

Highways to Health. CBS, 4:30— 
4:45 p.m. Noted psychiatrists discuss the 
benefit of their science 


Stories for \merican 


in promoting war 
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TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


War 


pro- 





All hours are Eastern 


Time. See your papers for 
gram changes and special features. 
The programs that are listed here 


are subject to change. 


CBS 


casting 


Columbia Broad- 
NBC, 
Broadcasting Company; BN, Blue 
Network;’ MBS. Mutal Broadcast- 


ing System. 


means 


System; National 
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time nationa: morale and in selecting can- 
didates for armed services. 

Victory and You. MBS, 9:15—9:30 
p.m. Leaders of America’s major industries 
discuss their role in the world of tomorrow. 
Presented through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
p-m. Heroic exploits of the U. S. Navy. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30 
—12:00 Mid. The development of music 
in the Americas. 


FRIDAY 

This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. The Office of War Information co- 
operates in stressing the sociological and 
historical importance of the war, and in 
showing how American youth can aid in 
the fight for victory 
conclude each program. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 2:15— 
2:30 p.m. Scholastic Round Table contrib- 
utors will be featured on the third Friday 
of each month on Ted Malone’s program of 
poetry, heard daily during the week. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 7:30— 
8:00 p.m. Federal Government activity in 
wartime. 


Student. discussions 


SATURDAY 

Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00— 
10:30 a.m. Informational program show- 
ing how 
war. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p.m. Experts in the Consumer's Counsel 
Division of the U.S Department of Agri- 
culture answer questions on buying and 
spending. 

Pan-American Holiday. NBC, 1:00— 
1:30 p.m. A American 
student travels through 
studying its culture, its 


children can help in winning the 


young research 
America, 


ustoms, and its 


Latin 


people 

On Guard with the Coast Guard. 
MBS, 1:15—1:30 p.m. Dramatizations of 
the Coast Guard in action 

Adventures in Science. CBS. 1:30— 
1:45 p.m. Watson Davis, Science Service 
Director, reviews the week's news in sci- 
ence, and introduces guest speakers from 
the field 

Calling CBS, 6:15— 
6:45 p.m. A musical program dedicated 
to the promotion of North American inter- 
est in Latin American culture, and broad- 


Columbia’s Network of — the 


Pan-America. 


cast ove! 
Americas 
People’s Platform. CBS, 7:00—7:30 
p.m. Lyman Bryson presides at an informal 
current affairs 
Chicago Theatre of the Air. MBS, 
9 :00—10:00 p.m. Favorite operetias and 


operas in spec ial radio adaptations. 


discussion o7 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 


A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE—One 
reel-sound film which tells the story of 
our fight against the ravages of infantile 
paralysis, with special emphasis on the 
work being carried on by the National 
Foundation since its establishment in 
1938. Available for purchase from the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paral 
ysis, 120 Broadway, New York City 

CADET CRUISE—One reel sound film 
illustrating the life and work of Cadets 
while attending the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Connecticut. 
Includes scenes of a Cadet training 
cruise aboard a Coast Guard Cutter. 
Available without charge from Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington. 
om <. 


CONQUEST OF THE AIR—Four-ree! 
sound film tracing the history of man’s 
conquest of the air in chronological 
sequence, beginning with a series of 
historical photographs showing the earl) 
ittempts of man to fly; the develop 
ment of lighter-than air craft, and the 
history and development of heavier 
than-air craft. Includes details of ai: 
plane construction and operation, to- 
gether with an explanation of the theory 
of flight. Available for rental through 
Films. Inc., 330 West 42nd Street 
New York City. 

DEMOCRACY IN ACTION—One-ree! 
sound film on our agricultural re- 
sources, with special emphasis on the 
importance of the AAA in helping farm 
ers produce more foods needed for ow 
war program. Available through the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Divi 
sion of Motion Pictures, Washington 
2p ew 





TIMELY! FASCINATING! 


THIS IS INDIA 


Here is a remarkable film of the land of 
Ghandi—of castes—taboos—unique cus- 
toms, and political upheaval. This most 
interesting picture presents a clear insight 
into the complex pattern of humanity that 
is India. 5 reels, 16 mm. sound 








Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment 
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WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


New York 
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ESSENTIAL PARTS AND TYPES OF 
PLANES—One-reel sound film demon- 
strating how planes fly, and showing 
how various types of planes are de- 
signed to perform specific jobs. Ilus- 
trated by hight models, as well as by 
real Army Bombers, Atlantic Clippers, 
and Navy Flying Patrol Boats. This film 
is included in Bray Aviation Series for 
classroom use, and is available for sale 
or rental from Bray Pictures Corp., 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 


FUN IN FOOD—Two-ree] sound film 
in color dealing with the composition 
of food and its relation to the human 
body. Available for rental or purchase 
from Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd St. 
New York City. 

LIBERIA—AFRICA’S ONLY NEGRO 
REPUBLIC—One-reel sound film on the 
people, industries, schools, army and 
government of Liberia. Scenes from na- 
tive villages in the interior contrast 
sharply with those from the capital and 
other modern cities. Available for ren- 
tal or purchase from Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Library, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


“PLYWOOD — One-ree!_ sound film 
presenting the story of the manufacture 
and use of fir plywood. Process shots 
show debarking, peeling, clipping, dry 
ing, glueing, pressing, squaring, sand. 
ing, grading and shipping operations. 
The need for salvage of waste for by 
products is stressed, and we see the 
present position of this new industry 
among modern technological advances. 
Available from Bailey Film Service. 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, California 

SCHOOL DAYS IN THE COUNTRY— 
Two-reel sound film portraying simple 
health measures that may be practiced 
in rural schools with limited facilities 
Special attention is given to the work 
of the individual teacher in promoting 
daily health inspection, health records. 
eye hygiene, outdoor exercise, good pos 
ture, and cleanliness. Available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. Madison, Wis 
consip 


SCRAP FOR VICTORY — One-reel 
sound film dramatizing the vital prob 
lem of salvage, and showing how such 
critica] materials as wool, metal, and 
rubber are essential to our armed forces. 
We see an American family at work 
salvaging for Victory, and learn what 
happened to their salvaged material 
when it builds into mountains of war 
supplies and machines. Available tor 
rental or purchase from Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


SOLDIERS WITHOUT UNIFORM 
One-reel sound film on production for 





war in the Land from Down Under 
emphasizing the partnership between 
factory workers and soldiers on the 
fighting front. Available from the Aus- 
tralian News and Information Bureau, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SPORTS IN THE U.S.S.R.—One-ree! 
sound film on physical education and 
athletics in Russia. Includes rhythmic 
calisthenics, skiing and mountain climb. 
ing, hockey, ice-skating, tennis, flying, 
parachute jumping, swimming and div- 
ing, and the annual sports parade. 
Available for rental or purchase from 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New 
York City. 


THE FREIGHT YARD—Two-reel 
sound film, explaining the purpose and 
operation of railroad yards. This is the 
first of a series designated to show be- 
hind-the-scenes stories of modern rail- 
roading, and may be obtained through 
the Motion Picture Bureau, New York 
Central System, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


THE ORIGIN OF MATHEMATICS 
Two-reel sound film showing the prog- 
ress of mathematics from the days of 
the cave man to the present. Available 
for purchase from Visual-Ed Produc- 
tions, 2601 Outpost Drive, Hollywood, 
California. 


THEY’RE DROPPING INCENDIAR- 
{ES—Three-reel color film on the con- 
trol and handling of different types of 
incendiary bombs, including magne- 
sium, phosphorus, and oil. Scenes of 
the London bombings open the film, 
followed by informational material on 
the construction, burning, and control 
of bombs. Produced by the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com 
panies, and available tor purchase from 
the Inspection Department, 184 High 
Street, Boston, Mass 


THIS IS INDIA—~—Five-ree] sound 
film presenting the religious back- 
ground, customs, and politics of a coun- 
try torn by internal dissension and 
threatened by the Axis powers. Avail- 
able from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc.., 
25 W. 45th St., New York City. 


THIS IS THE ENEMY -Six-reel sound 
film showing Eastern Europe in con 
flict with the Axis forces. We see the 
people of Poland, Yugoslavia, the 
Ukraine, and Russia in their struggle for 
freedom from Fascist slavery. Available 
for rental through Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 

THIS WAS MODERN POLAND— 
One-reel sound film made just before 
the Nazi invasion, showing Poland’s 
cultural and religious life, her steel mills 
and coal mines, her farms and her fac- 
tories. Available for rental or sale from 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Library, 1801 


Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Significance of Martin Dies 


A SPECIAL NATION SUPPLEMENT on Martin Dies, just off the press, tells the com- 
plete up-to-date story of the Dies Congressional Committee. How the Committee functions, 
how it obtains information, its methods, its policies with regard to both Communistic and 
Fascist groups—the whole fascinating story of what goes on behind the headlines. Profile 
sketches of committee members, and of important witnesses, give you an insight into the people 
who never get into the public eye but whose testimony is used to launch charges and newspaper 
stories. You'll want to read this special supplement to make up your mind about the real 
Martin Dies and the significance of the work of his committee. A copy of this supplement is 
yours, free, with a special Nation Introductory Offer. 


A BIGGER NATION AND A NEW DEPARTMENT—Adding four pages to its regular 


32-page issues, The Nation, this month, began the publication of a new weekly section, Political 
War, edited by J. Alvarez del Vayo. This presents reports from all countries fighting the Axis, 
and from neutral countries as well, not as isolated news items but interpreted and related to 
the struggle against fascism. It will examine methods of propaganda and the best utilization of 


the democratic forces for victory. It will combat every effort of capitulationists and appeasers to 
compromise the hope of a people’s peace. 


ALSO A SPECIAL LABOR ISSUE—planned for early fall and doubled in size, which will 
deal frankly with the issues that now confront trade unions and examine proposals that might 
serve as a basis for achieving organic unity within the labor movement. It will show the role 
that labor can play in reorganizing our production front on a total war footing and analyze 
methods of strengthening the working relationship between labor and the national administra- 
tion for the common cause of a democratic victory and a democratic peace. 


A Special Offer to Scholastic Readers 


4. WEEKS OF THE NATION AND $2 
@ A FREE COPY OF THE DIES SUPPLEMENT 


@ A FREE NATION 1942 YEAR BOOK FOR 
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As a SCHOLASTIC reader, } want to take advantage of your 
special offer of 34 weeks of The Nation for $2, for which I 
enclose my remittance. Mail me at once a FREE copy of The 
Dies Supplement and my FREE copy of The Nation’s 1942 
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THINGS 
of Science 
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Made up for 
School Instruction 


Each month Science Service sends 
out THINGS of Science. These mail- 
ings are of real scientific value and 
are sent, regularly to over 4,500 
teachers and scientists. 

The element of surprise is main- 
tained for the wide-awake folk re- 
ceiving the boxes, packets and en- 
velopes never know just what the 
mailings will contain! Each recipient 
has learned, however, that everything 
sent out by Science Service is real 
scientific value and of definite aid in 
teaching science. Contents vary from 
the oldest fossils possible to obtain (a 
recent mailing included some that 
were over 300,000,000 years old) to 
samples of the latest type of syn- 
thetic rubber 

To introduce you to THINGS of 
Science we offer you six monthly 
mailings for $2.00. As each unit is 
50 cents, you will receive a $3.00 
value for $2.00. If you wish to be- 
come affiliated with the growing 
group receiving THINGS of Science. 
please fill out the coupon below. 

———— a a a a oe ee ee ee oe 
To THINGS of Science 
Science Service Building 
1719 N Street, N.W., Wash., D. C 


Name 
Address 


City or town 
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MINIMUM RATE 


Stabilized 











Voluntarily, The Lexington 
stabilized its minimum rate 
—in 1939! It’s still $4.00— 
and more than one-half the 
total number of rooms in 
**‘New York’s Friendly 
Hotel” are now, as before, 
available at that price...all 
outside with combination 
tub and shower, circulatin 
ice-water, full-lengt 
mirror, four-station radio. 
Home of the famous 
Hawaiian Room. 


Het Lerinflory 


Charles E Rochester, ¥. P. & Mag. Bir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST. W.Y.C. 











News from the Audio-Visual Field 


RADIO IN OHIO SCHOOLS 


Dr. Seerley Reid, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has compiled a 34- -page booklet 
dealing with the use of radio in schools 
throughout his state. Information ob- 
tained from state-wide questionnaire 
returns served as the basis for this 
study, which covers facts on radio and 
sound equipment, the classroom use of 
school broadcasts, and other school uses 
of radio. Dr. Reid’s recommendations 
for the improvement of radio in class- 
room education will be found useful by 
all audio-visual educators. Copies may 
be obtained at 25c each through the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


ENGLISH AIDS 

A 36-page mimeographed booklet 
on English Language and Literature 
Audio-Visual and Teaching Aids is now 
available for 50c from the Visual Aids 
Service of New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J. Five 
main sections deal with General Sources 
of Visual Aids; Language Arts; General 
Background Materials for English Class- 
es; American Literature; English Litera- 
ture; and World Literature. Each section 
is then broken down into subject matter 
(or authors, in the literature sections), 
alphabetically arranged. Under each 
heading are listed teaching aids, includ- 
ing films and slides, charts, pictures, 
recordings, and publications. 


1942 PEABODY AWARDS 
Meritorious public service by indi- 
vidual radio stations, regional and local, 
will be recognized this year in the 
George Foster Peabody Radio Awards. 
December 15th is the closing date, and 
entry forms may be secured from the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
1626 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


REVISED HANDBOOK 


The fourth edition of Ellsworth C. 
Dent’s Audio-Visual Handbook is now 
available to educators and_ teacher- 
taining students in the audio-visual 
field. (228 pages. $1.75. Published by 
the Society of Visual Education, Inc., 
100 East Ohio St.. Chicago, Illinois.) 
Information on all types of visual and 
sound aids and their classroom uses is 
clearly and concisely presented in both 
text and illustrations. One section is 
devoted entirely to organizing audio- 
visual services, and will prove especially 
helpful to schools which have not yet 
investigated this field. The last chapter 
deals with sources of information, ma- 
terial and equipment, grouped under 
subject headings for quick and easy 
reference. 


FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 

The University of Chicago Round 
Table program, heard w eekly on NBC 
(2:30-3:00 p.m. Sunday) w vill furnish 
school librarians with free bulletin 
board posters, together with week 
insert announcements of the program 
Transcripts of discussions may also bx 
obtained at cost. All inquiries should lx 
addressed to University of Chicago 
Round Table Transcript, Department 
of Press Relations, University of Chi 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 
FILM PROJECTOR SURVEY 

The Commerce Department has an 
nounced that a survey is now ready 
showing in detail the location of mo 
tion-picture and slide film projectors 
available to elementary schools for the 
visual training of civilians to meet eme: 
gencies of wartime. According to this 
survey, 25,703 elementary schools have 
available 6,055 16-mm silent and 4,373 
16-mm sound projectors, while an ea 
lier survey showed 17,500 colleges and 
high schools own 6,037 16-mm silent 
and 6,374 16-mm sound projectors. 
Information contained in the survey, 
which can be used to great advantage 
by civilian and military agencies having 
motion picture films, is especially im 
portant now that production of 16-mm 
projectors has been curtailed. The cu 
rent survey is available from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Washington, D. C., at $3 a copy. 



















YOUR COPIES 
ARE LATE... 


BECAUSE of wartime conditions 
all forms of transportation are 
uncertain. To give you better 
service we have speeded up ou: 
printing program. Your copies 
leave our printing plant in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on the same day each 
week. If they are late it is due 
to conditions beyond our control. 
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USING 


SCHOLASTIC 
BRADIO PLAYS « 


YOU CAN bring the drama 
of radio into your classroom 
with SCHOLASTIC RADIO 
PLAYS. — play can be produced in 15 
minutes after brief rehearsal and without 
props. Each play 25c; additional copies of 
same play 10c ea. Ask for complete list of 
25 titles designed for school use. 


Scholastic Bookshop 
A Division of Scholastic Publicati 
430 Kinnerd Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON (1732-1799) 


"First in War, 
First in Peace...” 






E honor Washington for his 
services as Commander in 
Chief during the Revolution, as 
president of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, and as First 
President of the United States. 
Today, in this war crisis, we 
should take heart from Washing- 
ton’s courage in face of disaster, 
and gain new faith in ourselves, 
and the cause for which we fight. 
Like us today, Washington suf- 
fered a series of calamities. He 
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I DRIVEN FROM NEW YORK CITY BY 
THE BRITISH, WASHINGTON MARCHED 
HIS SMALL, ILL-EQUIPPED ARMY ACROSS 
NEW JERSEY IN NOVEMBER, 1776. ALL 
PROSPECTS OF VICTORY SEEMED GONE. 












lost many battles, but he won 
the last one—at Yorktown in 1781. 
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3 BUT THE “OLD FOX” LEFT HIS CAMPFI 


ANOTHER ENEMY FORCE AT PRINCETON! 




















RE 
BURNING BRIGHTLY, MARCHED SWIFTLY 
AROUNO THE BRITISH ARMY AND ATTACKED 








9} KNOWING THAT A VICTORY WAS 
NEEDED TO ENCOURAGE THE PEOPLE 
WASHINGTON LED HIS RAGGEO TROOPS 
ACROSS THE DELAWARE ON DECEMBER 
26, AND ROUTED THE ENEMY AT TRENTON! 
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B) DRIVEN FROM PHILADELPHIA IN 1777, WASHINGTON’S ARMY 
SPENT THE TERRIBLE WINTER OF (777-78 AT VALLEY FORGE. BUT 
HE HELD THE LOYALTY OF HIS MEN AND LED THEM TO FINAL VICTORY! 


IN 30 PACES OF THE BRITISH LINES. 
FORCED THE BRITISH TO RETIRE TO NEW YORK. 
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EMEN, YOU WiLL PERMIT 
NT PUT ON MY SPECTACLES 
ME TT WAVE NOT ONLY GROWN 
guT ALMOST 8LiNO 

ie SERVICE OF MY 
in COUNTRY! 


FTER THE VICTORY AT YORKTOWN, 
OFFICERS THREATENED VIOLENCE WHEN CONGRESS AGAIN 
FAILED TO PAY THEM. WASHINGTON CALMED THE MEN 
WITH AN APPEAL THAT MOVED THEM TO TEARS. 
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Illustrations from ‘‘Hill of Little Miracies’’ 


He blew the signal horn in the direc- 
tion of the shore, and heard an echo. 


northern slope of Telegraph Hill, 

overlooking San Francisco Bay. 
Mark Santo had built their house 
shortly after arriving with his fam- 
ily from Italy. Mark was a fisherman. 
He loved the sea and liked to live 
near it. The Santo house, with its 
fenced-in garden and grape arbor, 
was one of many which formed a 
colony of fisher-folk here on the hill. 

Besides Mark Santo and his wife, 
there were four children in the fam- 
ily. Flora and Tony were the older, 
and then came Ricco- who was 
twelve—and then Nina, who was 
only one year old. 

This morning Ricco was going 
fishing with his father and his Uncle 
Luigi. It was the Piccola Nina’s first 
fishing-trip since she had been over- 
hauled. She was ablaze with color. 
Her new blue paint and yellow trim 
fairly glistened. 

Uncle Luigi arranged the nets 
and baskets of lines with hooks. The 
basket-like wire drag-nets for catch- 
ing crabs took up considerable space 
Papa Santo poured gasoline into the 
engine's priming-cup. Then he spun 
the flywheel. The engine started. It 
choked and sputtered and stopped. 
Spinning the flywheel again, he said, 
“Don't get temperamental. Your 
name. isn't Benito!” 

He gave the flywheel an even 
mightier spin, and the engine started 
with a roar. Papa Santo wiped his 


| ie Santo family lived on the 





“Deep Water” is a condensed excerpt 
from the book, Hill of Little Miracles, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Valenti Angelo. It is 
used here by permission of the publishers, 
Viking Press, New York. 





First Papa Santo forgot the compass, and 
then a sparklug went dead. . . . Read this 
exciting story about an Italian-American boy. 


By Valenti Angelo 


forehead. “By donkey, you had bet- 
ter run!” he said. “It’s O.K. now. 
Ricco, you can steer.” 

Ricco went to the rudder shaft. 
He waited until his father unfas- 
tened the mooring rope. Then he 
steered Piccola Nina out of the har- 
bor, convoyed by a flock of sea-gulls 
that followed overhead. He headed 
the boat westward toward the Gol- 
den Gate bridge. Once they had 
cleared Fisherman’s Wharf, the boat 
settled down at a steady pace toward 
the open ocean toward Bolinas Bay. 
Papa Santo and Luigi always had 
good fishing luck there. 

They were five miles from Fisher- 
man’s Wharf when Papa Santo told 
Luigi that he had forgotten the 
compass. “By donkey, that was a 
stupid thing to do! I hope that fog 
out there doesn’t decide to come our 
way. 


Les too late now, Mark. We're not 
going all the way back for a com- 
pass,” Luigi said. 

They reached Bolinas Bay and the 
fog held off. Luigi and Papa Santo 
dropped two big cork bobbins into 
the water. Attached to these was a 
long line with baited hooks spaced 
some twelve inches apart. As they 
let out the line, the bobbins floated 
away from the boat and the baited 
hooks sank into the water. After the 
line had been all let out, Luigi tied 
its end to the stern of the boat. They 
all began to fish with hand lines. 

The ocean seemed full of min- 
nows that day. That meant that big 
fish would come along after the lit- 
tle ones. Sure enough, the fishers 
began to catch bass before long, and 
then cod. When they had filled the 
boat, they pulled in the stern bobbin 
line. The sun neared the bank of 
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They lived on the slope of Telegraph 
Hill, overlooking San Francisco Bay. 














fog. It was growing late. The time 
had come to move closer in to shore 
to drag for crabs. 

But the boat wouldn’t move! A 
sparkplug had gone dead, and the 
engine was stubbornly silent. And 
Papa Santo hadn't brought any extra 
sparkplugs! 

“Without a compass, without oars, 
without anything we need it looks 
like we'd better prepare to spend the 
night on the Pacific Ocean! The 
fog’s coming in, too,” Uncle Luigi 
sighed. 

Ricco told himself he wasn't 
scared, but he was—a little. The 
Piccola Nina’s deck was wet with the 
heavy mist. Night was coming on, 
and without a compass and chart it 
was difficult to know just Low far 
they had drifted. Another boat 
might come along soon. Uncle Luigi 
was blowing the signal horn, but its 
sound could not penetrate very far. 

Ricco curled himself in an old 
blanket in the cabin about midnight. 
He lay awake listening to his father 
and Luigi discussing what they 
would do if the fog should not lift 
tomorrow. After a while their voices 
grew fainter, and Ricco fell asleep. 

When he awakened a few hours 
later, he went on deck and offered 
to stand watch while his father and 
uncle got some sleep. The hours 
passed slowly. There were times 
when Ricco thought he heard the 
sound of a motor. He blew the sig- 
nal horn and listened for an answer 
but there was none. 
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The Piccola Nina rolled and 
rocked and the wind blew the fog 
madly about her. Then gradually 
the fog began to lighten. “It must 
be near daylight,” Ricco thought. “I 
never saw such a long night! Golly, 
I hope the fog lifts.” Then he heard 
something which gladdened his 
heart. 

Coming taintly through the fog 
he heard the sound of breakers. “We 
must be drifting ashore.” The boat 
had given up its bouncing. Now it 
swayed gently, riding mountainous 
swells: The sound of breakers pound- 
ing the shore grew louder, and every 
time Ricco blew the horn in that 
direction he heard an echo. He ran 
into the cabin and woke his father 
and uncle. 

“We're beaching! Pa, we're 
ing to shore!” 

At those words both men sprang 
up and went out on deck. They un- 
coiled a long rope. “I hope we don't 
land on a rocky beach,” said Papa 
Santo. “A rocky beach w ith breakers 
will tear the boat apart.” 

Piccola Nina reached the roaring 
breakers. She swam wildly through 
milky foam, swerving this way and 
that. She rocked, rolled, twisted, and 
bounced crazily in a turmoil of 
water. Papa Santo at the rudder 
shaft tried to straighten her prow. 
They could now see the beach 
faintly through the fog. 

Ricco stumbled into the cabin and 
hurriedly fastened on a life belt. He 
dragged out two more for the men. 
A sudden lurch of the boat sent him 
reeling to the deck. His heart seemed 
to be in his mouth, and he was both 
thrilled and frightened. “Gee whiz! 
Sufferin’ cats!” The roar of the sea. 
The sight of land. Piccolo Nina's 
thirty-foot keel began to strike bot- 
tom. Crash! Boom! Up and down! 


drift- 


As IF in a last effort to beach 


herself, she took a final nose-dive 
into Breaker after breaker 
beat her farther and farther up the 
beach. Papa Santo and Uncle Luigi 
leaped ashore with a long rope. As 
each breaker lifted the boat off the 
bottom, they pulled her farther up. 

Ricco climbed down to the beach. 
“Im going to look around, Pa. Ill 
be back in a minute.” There was 
something familiar about this beach 
to him. He walked inland. 

In places the slope of the beach 
ieee into rocky cliffs. These cliffs 


shore. 


began to curve out into the sea, and 
then he was certain of where he was. 
He raced back to his father and 
uncle. 

“We've landed near Pirate’s Cove, 
he told them. “I’ve been here lots of 
times on picnics. You can't mistake 
those cliffs. We're not very far from 
home—and there's a store and a gas 
station on the highway over the hill 
from here.” 

Papa Santo took two one-dolla: 
bills out of his pocket. “You go on 
over to that store, then, Ricco. Buy 
two sparkplugs. Tell the man they 
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must fit a one-cylinder marine gaso- 
line engine. Oh, and get some bacon 
and eggs, too.’ 

Ricco took the money and went 
briskly inland. When he reached the 
top of the hill he could see the store 
and gas station below. He realized 
how tired he was all at once, but 
the thought of breakfast spurred him 
on. Bacon and eggs would smell 
good—especially after smelling fish 
all night He started quickly down- 
hill. The sooner he got back to the 
beach, the sooner they'd all be back 
on Telegraph Hill again. 
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TOM is on the Fur renal Drive. Even bits of 
fur are usable. They’re sewed together for sea- 


men’s vests. It's 


THE TWINS help by planning 
the family meals. They've 
studied nutrition—know how 
to keep fit. Do Tootsies fit in? 
Yes, sir, They're energy-food. 


Rich in DEXTROSE 
for food-energy 





LABOR SHORTAGE at the library gives Bill a chance to 
help. But extra work takes extra energy! Bill fills the 
bill with delicious Tootsies! 


Toot sie Rolls 


Chewy! Chocolatey! America’s favorite candy! 


cold at sea! 
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| BIB AND TUCK | 








spOOKY 
BUSINESS 


7 OUBLE-double-toil-and-trou- 

D ble,” Tuck chanted from 
the sofa where he was 

sprawled out, reading Macbeth. 

“Please, Tuck, don’t talk out loud,” 
Bib said without looking up from 
her notebook. “I'm trying to think 
up a menu for the Hallowe'en Car- 
nival.” 

Tuck's eyes gleamed mischiev- 
ously. “Well, say, here’s just the 
thing: Shakespeare Stew!” He 
glanced at the book. “Eye of newt 
and toe of frog, wool of bat and 
tongue of dog, adders fork and 
blind-worm’s sting, lizard’s leg and 
howlet’s wing. Add two pints ba- 
boon’s blood and stir well—” 

“Tuck!” Bib cried, making a face 
“That's aw-ful!” 

“On the other hand,” Tuck 
grinned, enjoying her discomfort, 
“you might try Lil Abner’s Kickapoo 
Joy Juice. ~That’s equal parts of 
house-paint, turpentine, hawg scrap- 
ins, catfish heads—” 

“Honestly, Tuck, if you don’t stop, 
I'll leave the room. I will, anyhow,” 
she added, rising. “I have to call 
Cricket.” 

Tuck put down the book and list- 
ened while Bib talked to Cricket 
over the phone. It was a game he 
played, trying to figure out their con- 
versation from Bib’s unconnected 
phrases. Cricket was a great talker 
and she never gave anyone the 
chance to finish a sentence. 

“Yes, but if we make...” Bib was 
saying, “I know, Mrs, Saltus said. . . . 
But there’s the sugar... . Yes, we 
could fry. . . . Who? Tuck? Oh, all 
right. . I will. “Bye.” 

She went straight to the desk. 
Well, thank goodness that’s settled,” 
she said, making a note in her note- 
book. 

Tuck propped himself on one el- 
bow. “When do I get fried?” 

Bib eyed him strangely for a 
moment, then the light dawned. 


“Uh-huh, eavesdropping 
again, werent you. If 
you'd kindly mind your 
own business, you 
wouldn't get things so 
confused. Anyhow, Crick- 
et said to tell—” she 
stopped short as the tele- 
phone rang. “There’s Bo 
now. He wants you.” 

“Bo?” Tuck scratched 
his head. “How do you—oh, heck, I 
give up!” he muttered to himself on 
the way to the phone. “Hello? . , 
Yep, it’s me. ... Yeah. ... Okay. ... 
Sure, only that’s kid stuff. . . . No, 
but I'll think of something. . . . Okay, 
see ya, Bo.” 

He turned away from the phone. 
“Why didn’t ya tell me Bo and I 
were supposed to arrange the enter- 
tainment for the party?” 

“I was going to. Cricket said Bo 
was going to call you about it.” She 
paused. “What's kid stuff, Tuck?” 

“Oho, who's eavesdropping now?” 
he retorted. “Bo said the only Hallow- 
een stunts he could think of were 
apple-bobbing and _fortune-telling. 
That’s kid stuff!” 

“Well, the gym will be decorated 
and you could have dancing—” 

“Yeah, but not everybody likes to 
dance. Besides, there'll be parents 
and outsiders there. And besides 
that, we wanna pick up plenty of 
pennies, since it’s for the benefit of 
the Junior Red.Cross.” 

Bib nodded in agreement. “There's 
to be a Job Exchange and the Home 
Eck department is gonna have sev- 
eral booths of food and trinkets for 
sale—” 

“Sure, then why not have more 
booths of games and stunts with 
pennies for admittance? Let's see, 
games—” Tuck pondered. “Sure, 
that’s it—bowling!” 

“Bowling? But how—” 

“Never mind. That comes under 
the heading of my business. Now | 
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Illustration by Katherine Tras 


Bib and Cricket were busy selling food. 


wonder what we did with all those 
empty bottles,” he mumbled, leaving 
the room. 


Tuck refused to tell Bib any of 
the entertainment plans in ad- 
vance, and she was so busy making 


‘doughnuts and cookies the day of 


the Carnival that she didn’t have a 
chance to look into the gym. That 
night, when she arrived to take her 
place at the food booth, she found 
several surprises. 

There were booths all the way 
around the gym, and some had post- 
ers in front, such as “It’s the Apple 
of Your Eye!” “Pepper This Pump- 
kin!” “This Way to Ghost Town,” 
and “Guess What?” Bib was con- 
sumed with curiosity about these 
booths but she and Cricket had all 
they could do, selling food. By nine- 
thirty they were almost sold out and, 
when Scoop Nabors came by and 
asked Bib to take a tour of the game 
booth, Cricket told her to go ahead. 

They started with “It’s the Apple 
of Your Eye!” This turned out to be 
a bowling game with apples as balls 
and empty coke bottles as pins. 
Scoop made a strike, first thing, and 
won a tiny American flag which he 

ave to Bib to wear in her hair. 

Next they tried “Pepper This 
Pumpkin!” which was throwing darts 
at a pumpkin, suspended from the 
ceiling. Each player had five darts 
and anyone who peppered the 


pumpkin five times won a small box 
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of pop-corn. Scoon was lucky again, 
so they had refreshments. 

In the Ghost Town booth they had 
to guess Famous Ghosts from groups 
of ‘objects representing the charac- 
ters. For Paul Revere there was a 
toy horse and a lantern; for William 
Tell, an apple and a bow and arrow; 
for Betsy Ross, a needle and thread 
and red - white - and - blue material. 
Some were more difficult to guess 
and Bib and Scoop just missed win- 
ning paper caps as prizes. 

Bib decided to go to the Job 
Exchange to see if her offer to look 
after somebody's children on Satur- 
day afternoons had been taken. 
Trudy Norman, who was in charge, 
said that Mrs. Tuttle had snapped 
up Bib’s offer and would pay her 
fifty cents an afternoon. She also 
reported to Scoop that he had a job 
doing yard work on Saturdays. 

It was not until they reached the 
“Guess What?” booth that they 
found Tuck. There was a crowd out- 
side this booth and, when Tuck saw 

Bib and Scoop coming, he yelled, 
“Hur-ree, hur-ree, your last chance 
to win the luck-ee prize!” Scoop 
handed Tuck the pennies for their 
admittance and they rushed in. 
There on a table was a pumpkin and 
a card, placed alongside, told them 
that the object of the game was to 


WINNING 


THE WAR 





FIBERS, FABRICS, FATS 


RON and steel, copper, brass and 
i callie thans sound like a natural 
part of war materials. 

But there are other things that are 
not so obvious. Rags, for example. 
Wool, cotton, and linen fibers are re- 
processed to help produce the millions 
of yards of textiles to clothe and equip 
our growing armies. Some of them are 
used in the manufacture of explosives. 
Some of them make roofing, flooring 
and insulating materials. Hemp and 
burlap, especially, because of their 
tough fibers, are important. The Navy 
uses miles of rope and acres of canvas, 
mostly made from hemp or jute. 

The kinds of fabrics which the WPB 
especially wants us to save include the 
following: 

Vegetable sacks, cotton underwear, 
woel underwear, sheets, pillowcases, bed- 


guess how many seeds were inside. 

“Goodness!” Bib exclaimed. “I 
wouldn't know but there oughta be 
a lot—” 

“Take a number, quick!” Scoop 
said, writing his guess on a slip of 
paper. 

“Okay, 816. That's the number on 
my Student Activities card,” Bib said, 
and Scoop wrote it down on another 
slip of paper and signed her name. 

They handed in their slips and 
Tuck added them to the stack on the 
table. Then he asked his “assistants,” 
Toby Uansa and Stubby Reeves, to 
go in the booth, cut the pumpkin, 
and count the seeds. Toby came 
back in a few minutes and whispered 
the result in Tuck’s ear. Tuck went 
through the stack of papers care- 
fully, but when he finally addressed 
the g group, waiting, he looked a little 
flustered. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said. 
“I—er—want you to know that this 
game is strictly on the level. No one 
but Toby and Stubby has seen the 
inside of that pumpkin, but there is 
one absolutely correct answer—Miss 
Bib Tucker's!” 

Bib nearly fainted from surprise, 
but when Scoop nudged her, she 
stepped up proudly and received her 
prize, a 25-cent War Savings Stamp. 

—Gay Heap. 





spreads, 
chiefs, 
dresses, 


handker- 


towels, washcloths, 
tablecloths, men’s shirts, cotton 

curtains, wool dresses, suits, 
coats, dust cloths, draperies. 

Likewise for hemp, save rope of all 
kinds, clotheslines, curtain cords, light 
cords, hemp rugs, car-seat covers, and 
of course burlap bags. 


Don’t Waste Fats 


Fats are extremely important on ac- 
count of the shortage of vegetable fats 
and oils. They are needed for making 
glycerine, which is an essential element 
of high explosives. Two pounds of 
waste fat make enough glycerine tor 
five anti-tank shells. 

There is only one important source 
of fat salvage, and that's the kitchen. 
Two billion pounds of kitchen drippings 
are thrown away every year by the 
housewives of America. They must be 
saved now. Collecting them needs spe- 
cial care. Pan and _ broiler drippings 
should be strained into a spotlessly 
clean, wide-mouthed can, and kept in 
the refrigerator until a pound or more 
is saved. Then they should be taken to 
the nearest meat dealer, who will buy 
them. 
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WE'REIN A BOOK NOW 


—Bib & Tuck 








Hiya, kids! Just thought we'd tell yo 
we've broken into print—that is, we've 
busted loose in book form, so you can’t 
blame us for being all smiles—ahem! Our 
stories, which appeared in last year’s 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, have been pub- 
lished in a snappy-looking book with a 
colored cover and colored illustrations too! 

“Of course, we know all about ‘em, but 
we had fun looking over the illustrations. 
You oughta see it! In fact, you oughta buy 
the book! It costs only 25¢ and if you gang 
up with your friends and order 10 or more 
through your teacher it's only 15¢ a copy. 
Heck, we think we're worth it, too!’’ 






19 BIB and TUCK 
Stories In This 


- ++ You'll 
Want to 
Read 
Every One 
of These 
Stories 
About Bib 
& Tuck! 





GET YOUR COPY OF THIS NEW 
BOOK—JUST OFF THE PRESS 


25c¢ A COPY 


10 or more cost only 15¢ each—if or- 
dered through your teacher—and all 
copies are sent to the school. 


ONLY 








— —Mail This Handy Order Coupon Today!— — 
' 











Send cash, money order or check with order. 
You'll Enjoy Every Story in This Book. 





i SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP— JS. 10.26.42 | 
1 A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 1 
: 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton Ohio 

1 Enclosed please find ——— for copies 
: of the new 64-page BIBeand TUCK Book. 

i 

: Name __ 

I 

: Address 

i 

: City State 

i 

i 

i 

' 
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ARFIATION .. 


i The Types of Wieiiblii 


HE sky is full of planes today. 
Tr sleek planes challenge the 

enemy in the clouds. Giant 
planes carry racks of heavy bombs 
under their silver bodies. Bulky 
planes have their hatches packed 
with cargo. Autogiros go up and 
down-under propellers which look 
like windmills. 

Monoplanes, biplanes—seaplanes, 
amphibians—trainers, fighters, bomb- 
ers, transports—it’s all confusing, un- 
til you remember that each type of 
plane is built for a certain purpose. 
When you know the purposes for 
which the planes are designed, it’s 
not hard to keep the different types 
straight in your mind. 


TRAINERS 


Trainers are slow and easy to 
handle. They have engines with low 
horsepower, and they practically fly 
themselves. They are generally made 
of metal tubing construction, which 
is cheap, and easy to repair if there 
is a minor crack-up. 

Trainers all have two cockpits, 
one for the instructor pilot and one 
for the student pilot. In most train- 
ing planes, the instructor’s cockpit 
is directly behind the engine, and 
the student’s cockpit is in the rear. 

In the Army Air Forces, trainers 
are divided into three classes. First 
is the primary trainer, which is the 
slowest and lightest. Then comes the 
basic trainer, in which the student 
learns to fly a faster and heavier 
plane. Third is the advanced trainer. 

The Army uses crew trailers like 
the Boeing AT-15 to give flight 
crews the necessary experience in 
working together. This ship looks 
like a small twin-engined bomber. 

In the U. S. Naval Air Forces, 
there are only two classes. First is 
the slow primary trainer. Next, the 
students try their wings in advanced 
trainers, which. often are regular 
military planes. 

FIGHTERS 

Fighter planes, sometimes called 
pursuits, are those that go up to 
meet the enemy in combat. Fighters 


are small, speedy, and easy to ma- 
neuver. Their jobs are to keep the 


sky clear of enemy planes, to escort 
bombers when they go over enemy 
territory, to machine-gun troops. If 
the enemy’s anti-aircraft fire or bal- 
loon barrage prevents our bombers 
from getting through, our fighter 
planes sometimes do some light 
bombing of their own. 

A special type of fighter is the 
interceptor (see Oct. 12 issue). 

The fighter is usually manned by 
one person. All the guns are mount- 
ed so that bullets will come together 
at a certain point ahead of the plane. 
This type of fighter is actually a 
“flying gun,” which the pilot must 
aim directly at the target. 


BOMBERS 


Heavy bombers do more work 
over enemy territory than any other 
type of plane. They have a long 
range, and carry a great supply of 
bombs. They can hit four times as 
hard as medium bombers. 

Heavy bombers usually fly at high 
altitudes. They carry a crew of from 
four to nine, and complete equip- 
ment for navigating, bomb-aiming, 


night-flying, and air-fighting. 





Because of their great size, heavy 
bombers are easy targets for the 
enemy. When they were first de- 
veloped, some persons called them 
“flying targets.” To offset this disad- 
vantage, they are covered with heavy 
armor, are camouflaged, and are pro- 
tected by a force of fighter planes. 
They usually carry out their raids 
under cover of darkness and fly very 
high. 

Medium bombers and light bomb- 
ers are faster and easier to maneuver, 
and do not need the protection of 
darkness. They carry out daylight 
raids. Some kinds of medium and 
light bombers are: scout bombers, 
attack bombers, dive bombers, tor- 
pedo bombers (see Oct. 5 issue). 


OTHER TYPES 


Transport planes were discussed 
in last week’s issue. 

Scouting planes have many dif- 
ferent military duties. They are used 
to take aerial photographs, locate 
enemy troops, and perform other 
missions. 

Army scouting planes are often 
light planes similar to trainers. They 
are used for scouting over small 
areas. 

Navy patrol bombers are used to 
atrol a large area on the lookout 
bor enemy forces (see Oct. 5 issue). 
The Navy also uses light, speed 
scouting planes. 


KNOW THE ENEMY'S PLANES 
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CAPRONI-CAMPINI Experimental plane without a propeller, 


flew from Milan to Rome on Dec. 1, 

. = 2 (ITALIAN) 1941, covering 168 miles in 2% hours. 
aries: The body from nose to tail is in the form 
of a tube. Air enters at nose, is compressed, and shot out of the tail at in- 
creased speed. This gives a strong thrust to the plane, driving it forward. 
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36 37 
ACROSS a> 
1. A pouch to hold something. 
4. Contraction of it is. 
7. Parachute soldiers. 
10. Small insects that live together. 
11. Pronoun of the second person. 
12. Line or beam of light. 
13. Abbreviation for seaport. 
15. Disease of the lungs (abbrev.). 
16. Indefinite article. 
17. City in central Georgia. 
19. Container made of metal. 
21. Exclamation meaning behold! 


Sxnouh onde 


. Eastern state 
































22. Old form of yes. 


Seaport city in northern France. 


. Abbreviation for railroad. 


To a higher place. 
In the middle. 


. Combining form meaning three. 


To strike lightly 


3. Ireland. 


Heroine of —— poem. 
Tall, graceful shade-tree. 


. Ship's record. 


. Long yellow fruit. 
5 Showy imitation of art. 
. Substance like air in form. 


Maiden loved by Zeus. 
Plaything. 


. Stain or mark. 


Umbrella-shaped apparatus. 


. Release cord on a parachute. 


Underwater warship. 

Soothing. 

Preposition showing direction. 
( abbrev. ) 

New England state (abbrev.). 
Doing wrong. 


. Morning (abbrev.). 


To cover with stone or asphalt. 


. Set of three. 

. Slang for friend. 

. Little-used measure. 

. Western state ( abbrev. ). 


(Solution next issue.) 





Dry 


Speaker: “How did you like my 
speech on the drought yesterday? 
Farmer: “Not bad, but a little rain 


would have helped a lot more.” 
Wilma Hames, Jr. H. 8., Cullman, Ala. 


In a Hurry 


“I wonder what inspired the oldtime 
pioneers to set forth in covered wagons?” 
“Well, maybe they didn't want to 


wait thirty years for a train.” 
Juanita McManama, R. P. Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky 


Careful 


Man (entering pet shop): “Let me 
have about a dozen assorted mice.” 

Clerk: “What for?” 

Man: “I'm moving from my apart- 
ment, and the lease says I've got to 
leave the place just as I found it.” 


Edward Sussman, P. 8. 144, Brooklyn, N. Y 


No More 


“I think we should all take pictures 
of the dawn for the next generation to 
look at.” 

“What makes you think they'll want 
to look at them?” 
“Well; after this war there won't be 


any more Rising Sun.” 
2 Robert Mogor, O. H. Perry School, Cleveland, O 


Joke of the Week 





This joke from Donald Klopcic, Hig- 
ins School, Detroit, Mich., took our 
el 

Farmhand: “Hey, what made Farmer 
Jones push his cow off that cliff?” 

Milkmaid: “Oh, he’s a jitterbug and 
he wanted to hear the Jersey Bounce!” 


Last Week’s Solution 

ACROSS: 1-Soviet; 4-to; 5-if; 7-flak; 10-rule; 
ll-ate; 13-in; 14-no; 15-bandage; 18-ecstasy; 20- 
oh; 21l-or; 22-one; 23-lope; 24-solo; 26-me; 28-A.D.; 
29-Nelson 

DOWN: 1-so; 2-Ida; 3-ti; 
flinches; 8-lends; 9-kangaroo; 
17-atoll; 19-yield; 22-OPM; 


4-throb; 6-foe; 7- 
12-toes; 16-aeon; 
25-oil; 27-en; 28-an. 








STAMPS 





Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun for Only t0c! 500 Foreign 

Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on bits of 
paper) just as received from the church missions and 
other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some 
thing really valuable! Price only (0c to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


Class -and and Kings fp 

Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 

Finest quality. Reasonable prices 

from 55¢ up. Write today. Dept. P. 
Arts Co. Rochester, W. Y 



















READING THEM? 


hte boys and girls say that these 
magazines have really got the 
stuff. They’re packed with excite- 
ment and action, they’re in full-color, 
they’re new and different. And best 
of all, they make sense! They are all 
true. Get TRUE COMICS and REAL 
HEROES and see for yourself that 
truth is more thrilling than fiction! 


TRUE COMICS 


—about great leaders 
and unsung heroes, 
science, sports, secret 
codes, animals and 
foreign lands 
up-to-the-minute war 
stories! Monthly. 


REAL HEROES 


—and heroines, the 
men and women who 
have made and are 
making history .. . 
wonderful full - color 
pictures of our fight- 
ing men in action. 
All different from 
TRUE COMICS. Pub- 
lished every other 
month, out this week. 
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If you've ever seen this magazine, CALLING 
ALL GIRLS, you probably are already one of 
its fans. It's the leading favorite everywhere 

. the largest circulation magazine for girls 

. and no wonder! Where else will you find 
selected comics PLUS 
short stories, mysteries, 
fashions, news of girls 
and their hobbies and 
activities, advice on good 
looks, etiquette prob- 
lems, movie reviews, 
suggestions of things to 
do and to make, prize 
contests . . . all edited 
exclusively for you! It 
comes out every month. 


10c EACH AT NEWSSTANDS 
MONEY-SAVING SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 
Only $1 for 12 issues of any one of these 
magazines! 
Also sold in combinations of 12 issues of any two 
for $1.85, all three for $2.75 
Send payment with your subscription order to 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


to send for our Special School Plan. Address the 
Educational Division, Parents’ Magazine Press. 
These magazines can be delivered right to the class- 
room at special reduced prices. 
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~.. ANNOUNCING Our Wartime 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS in ART 


For the 16th year, Scholastic offers Junior and senior high school artists 
an opportunity to compete in the National Scholastic Awards held an- 
nually in the Fine Art Galleries of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 


This year the war takes precedence over the usual art subjects . . . This 
year, and for the duration, art classes everywhere are using their talent 
to strengthen every vital sector of the Home Front. YOU can help with your 
contributions of posters, photographs, pen and pencil drawings . . . in 
short, every media listed under classifications. 


Note: All work from students in Junior High Schools should be entered 
under the Group | classification, for students who have less than five hours 
art training each week. However, such work will also be in competition 
with high school artists who take less than five hours of art training each 
week. In the photography division, where class work is limited, the division 
is by age . . . so CHECK THAT DIVISION CAREFULLY. 


Read through these classifications, then write for complete Rules and In- 


structions before attempting to enter any classification of the Awards. 





If Your Teacher Does NOT Have a Copy of the Scholastic Rules Booklet, write to: Scholastic 
Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. National Closing Date: March 25, 1943. 


MMMM Art (Taieth tn atiosic Poe Pitecs MM 


1. OWLS. 

Three prizes of $50, $25 and $15 re- 
spectively, and five honorable mentions of 
$5 each for paintings in oil. M. Grum- 
bacher sponsors this classification. 


2. WATER COLOR, TEMPERA, ETC. 

A. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and ten honorable mentions of $2.50 each 
for pictorial work in water color or tem- 
pera. 

B. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and ten honorable mentions of $2.50 each 
for pictorial work in crayons, charcoal, 
payons, dry chalk, sketcho pastels. Sponsor, 
The American Crayon Co. 


3. DRAWING INKS, BLACK AND 
COLORED. 

A. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and three honorable mentions for drawings 
in four colors of drawing inks, one of 
which may be black. 

B. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and three honorable mentions for drawings 
executed in black drawing ink. Sponsor, 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 


4. PENCIL DRAWINGS. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 and 
five honorable mentions of $5 each. Spon- 
sor, The American Pencil Co 


5. PEN DRAWINGS. 

A. Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 for 
lettering. 

B. Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 for 
fine pen drawing. Sponsor, The C. Howard 
Hunt Pen Co 


6. PRINTS. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, and 
five additional prizes of $2.50 each for 
woodcuts, lithographs, etchings, drypoint 


prints or linoleum block prints. 


7. DESIGN FOR FABRICS. 
Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, and 
five fourth prizes of $2.50 each. 


8. COSTUME DESIGN. 

Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 in each 
of the four divisions for the best designs 
created for girls of junior and senior high 
school age. (A) Two-piece Suit; (B) 
School Dress; (C) Party Dress; (D) Coat. 
8B. Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 will 
be ound for the best redesigned gar- 
ment. See Rules Booklet for details. 
Sponsor, American Viscose Corp. 


9. ADVERTISING ART. 

A. General. All posters pertaining to the 
War Effort and all general advertising 
posters. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and five honorable mentions of $5 each. 

B. Physical Fitness Poster. Three 
prizes of $50, $25 and $15 and five prizes 
of $10 each for the best posters advertisin 
the nutritional value of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. Sponsor, National Biscuit Co. 

C. American Humane Poster. Three 
prizes of $50, $25 and $15, and five honor- 
able mentions of $5 each, for thé best 
posters on the Care and Protection of Ani- 
mals and Protection of Children. Sponsor, 


American Humane Society. 


10. SCULPTURE AND CERAMICS. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for 
(A) Sculpture; (B) Ceramics and Ceramic 
Sculpture. 


11. METAL CRAFT. 


Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for 
jewelry and small pieces of metal work. 


12. TEXTILE DECORATION. 


Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, and 
five sets of Prang Textile Color Kits as 
honorable mentions for design applied to 
textiles by free hand brush, stenciling, silk 
screen, air brush or batik—using textile 
colors, water colors, crayon or tempera. 
Sponsor, The American Crayon Co. 


13. MECHANICAL DRAWING AND 
DESIGN. 


A total of $150 in cash in addition to 
honorable mention prizes for three different 
projects in mechanical drawing. Sponsor, 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 


14, PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Because of the limited instruction avail- 
able in Photography, we are dividing that 
classification by age, as follows: 

Group I. Students under 15 years of age 

on March 15, 1943. 
Group II. Students 15 years or over on 

March 15, 1943. ; 

Total of $382.50 and honorable mention 
prizes for three separate classifications, in- 
cluding General, Artificial Lighting and 
Flashlight. Sponsors are General Electric 
Co., Agfa Ansco Co., and Kalart Co. 
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